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CHAPTER III

ANGLICANISM AND PURITANISM IN ENGLAND

(a)   THE ENGLISH CHURCH

Eis always hard for Englishmen to realize that until modern
imes their country lay on the edge of European civilization,
remote from the main centres both of economic life and of
culture and commonly feeling the effects of great European
movements, such as the Crusades, at a later date and in less
degree than countries more centrally situated. Thus, it was
not altogether by chance that England played no leading part
in the Discoveries and at first took little interest in them. Nor
was she widely or deeply influenced by the Reformation spirit
until the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth
century; for the Tudor secession from Rome, important though
it was in many respects, owed comparatively little to the move-
ment led by Luther and Calvin,

But while England had no great financial centre like Antwerp,
no family of outstanding influence like the Fuggers, and no
annual treasure fleet from the New World, her economic
development during the sixteenth century was nevertheless
rapid and more sure than that of some of her contemporaries.
Henry VIFs policy of firm and peaceful rule at home and
pursuit of solid, commercial advantage abroad may not have
been followed in detail by all his successors, but the foundations
of his achievement remained, and provided a favourable setting
for the progress of that industry and commerce which had
already made considerable strides in the fifteenth century. In
the woollen industry, where England was now supreme in
Europe, there appeared such significant figures as John Winch-
combe and Spring of Lavenham, who found work for 500 to
1,500 employees. Something like a rudimentary factory system
catae into existence as a result of their activities, and was dis-
couraged by the government in the Weavers' Act of 1555 which
limited the number of looms that any one weaver might set
up. There were, however, various ways in which the conserva-